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and above all, local colour. His own striking success in the character of King Philip was an agreeable recollection for Irving ; and he now lent himself with much enthusiasm to a project for bringing forward a new drama by the poet. The preparations for this elegant play were of the most lavish and unstinted kind. Nothing, literally, was spared in the outlay of either study, thought, money, or art. The manager usually follows an eclectic system, choosing his aides and assistants as they appeared suited to each play.1 Thus an architect of literary tastes, Mr. Knowles, was called in to design a regular Temple-interior, which was the principal scene, and which was to be treated, secimdum artem, in professional style. And so it rose with all its pillars and pediments "behind the scenes."
" No ponderous axes rung ; Like some tall palm the mystic fabric sprung."
1 This is a "note" of administrative sagacity. The conventional course is to be content with the " old hands," who, being successful in the previous attempts, it is assumed will be equally so in some new and unfamiliar walk. This delusion leads often to sameness, and to a tone of " old fashion," If, as Johnson once said, " we must kuq> our friendships in repair," we must equally renew our dependents and resources. This principle Irving has carried steadily out with much benefit to his undertakings. Thus for the music of his pieces he always secures a change of composers ; at different times he will call in the competent Mr. Grego, or Mr, and Mrs. Comyns-Carr; he will supplement the scenery of the artistic Craven by chat of other artists ; and entrust the revising or alterations of his plays now to Mr. Walter Pollock or to Frank Marshall. The reader will sec that this system secures freshness and novelty; it shows not merely unwearied exertion, but is, as I have said, a note of sagacity, It is the foundation of success in all intellectual professions.hich had a certain grim power, "at the importance attached to such a trifle, and could, if he chose, set the matter at rest in a few words."    But
